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ABSTRACT 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  reduced  environmental  stimulation  on  the  self  concept 
of  individuals  varying  in  conceptual  complexity.  Conceptual 
complexity  is  a  structural  variable  viewed  as  a  mediating  link 
between  environmental  input  and  behavioral  output. 

In  this  study  individuals  varying  on  two  levels 
of  conceptual  complexity  were  subjected  to  different  conditions 
of  sensory  deprivation.  A  persuasive  communication  was  presented 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  individuals  self  concept.  It  was 
expected  that  individuals  in  the  reduced  stimulus  environment 
would  be  more  subject  to  a  self  concept  change  than  a  control 
group  in  a  relatively  normal  environment.  Within  the  restricted 
environmental  situation  it  was  expected  individuals  functioning 
on  a  concrete  level  would  exhibit  more  self  concept  change 
than  individuals  functioning  on  an  abstract  level.  The  same  effect 
was  expected  to  be  minimal  under  the  non-res  trie ted  conditions. 

Both  of  the  above  expectations  were  confirmed.  Further 
research  in  this  area,  however  does  seem  warranted  and  several 
relevant  research  projects  are  discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Within  recent  years  attention  has  been  focussed  upon 
the  importance  of  optimal  sensory  bombardment  for  the  effective 
psychological  functioning  of  the  human  organism.  Some  of  the 
first  recorded  material  dealing  with  the  subject  of  environmental 
restriction  comes  from  the  accounts  of  various  adventurers  and 
explorers.  These  reports  reveal  changes  ranging  from  feelings  of 
discomfort  to  severe  depression  and  hallucinatory  experiences. 

For  example.,  Byrd  (1938)  and  Bombard  (1953)  both  found  that  while 
their  lives  were  threatened  daily  by  the  hazards  of  the 
environment,  it  was  the  constancy  of  their  surroundings  which 
was  the  most  threatening.  They  both  used  similar  mechanisms 
to  fight  off  depression:  controlling  their  thoughts,  dwelling  only 
on  pleasant  past  associations  and  experiences,  and  refusing  to 
allow  themselves  to  think  about  the  anxiety-producing  aspects  of 
their  situation. 

The  investigations  of  Korean  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  exposed  to  "brain  washing"  techniques  (Schein,  1956, 

1957a,  1957b,  1961;  Lifton,  1956,  1957,  1961)  reveal  many 
similar  findings.  Lifton  says:  "Some  prisoners  are  held  in 
isolation  for  a  few  weeks...  they  experience  particularly 
disturbing  feelings  of  loneliness,  hopelessness,  and  abandonment; 
their  interrogators  became  their  only  form  of  direct  communication 
with  others"  (1961,  pp .  486-7). 

The  technique  of  brainwashing  depends  primarily  upon  the 
captor's  maximal  control  over  both  the  physical  and  social 
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environment  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  the  brainwasher 1 s  duty  to 

make  clear  that  he  and  his  associates  are  the  only  ones  to  whom 

the  prisoner  can  look  for  help  or  sympathy  (Schein,  1956).  Lifton, 

in  this  respect.,  also  points  out3  "...the  most  basic  feature  of 

the  thought  reform  environments  the  psychological  current  upon  which 

all  else  depends,,  is  the  control  of  human  communication."  (1961,  p.420) 

In  order  to  weaken  the  ties  of  the  prisoner  to  his 
previous  in-groups ,  and  thus  control  the  communications  a  number 
of  devices  were  used.  Among  these  is  the  use  of  forged 
confessions  or  confessions  obtained  by  trickery  from  other 
prisoners s  the  cutting  off  of  all  information  except  that 
furthering  the  captors'  viewpoint;  maximal  use  of  "progressive" 
prisoners  in  attempting  to  illicit  similar  behavior  on  the  part 
of  their  recalcitrant  fellows;  falsely  naming  some  men  as  informants 
and  collaborators  (Schein.  i960). 

Schein  (1961)  also  describes  in  detail  some  of  the 
other  techniques  used  in  Chinese  prisons  to  weaken  the  prisoners 
existing  attitude  structure  and  prepare  him  for  attitudinal  change. 

Among  these.,  he  notes  lack  of  sleep  because  of  the  continuous 
presentation  of  propaganda  and  arguments;  the  use  of  manacles 
to  make  the  prisoner  completely  dependent  upon  his  cellmates  for 
even  the  most  basic  physical  needs;  complete  lack  of  privacy; 
continued  questioning,  criticism,  and  accusation,  combined  with 
physical  punishment  both  from  cellmates  and  the  indoc trinator; 
constant  scrutiny  by  guards  and  by  cellmates.  All  of  these 
techniques  were  designed  with  one  purpose  in  mind,  to  keep  the 
prisoner  in  a  constant  state  of  cognitive.,  and  physical  arousal, 
which  apparently  often  succeeded  in  producing  disorientation  and 
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increased  susceptibility  to  attitude  change. 

Another  technique  which  was  often  employed  was  the 
use  of  isolation.  Some  prisoners  were  held  in  isolation  for  a 
few  weeks,  others  were  confined  in  solitary  cells  for  more  than 
two  years  (Schein,  i960).  Although  to  some  prisoners  isolation 
was  less  threatening  than  close  and  continued  contact  with 
their  "reformed"  fellows  (Schein,  1960),  the  use  of  solitary 
confinement  was  very  effective  in  most  cases.  It  removed  social 
contacts  and  supports  from  the  environment  and  left  the  interrogator 
or  indoc trinator  as  the  sole  interacting  human  being  in  the 
prisoner's  life.  The  similarity  between  the  role  of  the 
interrogator  and  that  of  the  experimenter  in  sensory  deprivation 
studies  is  worthy  of  note. 

The  brainwashing  accounts  indicate  that  a  change  in  well 
established  attitudes  can  be  induced  under  extreme  environmental 
conditions.  Such  attitudes  include  those  towards  one's  country , 
family  and  the  self.  It  thus  seems  important  to  determine  if 
such  changes  can  be  achieved  in  a  laboratory  situation  of 
extreme  environmental  conditions.  The  present  study  was  focused 
on  the  problem  of  inducing  a  self-concept  change  under  restricted 
environmental  conditions. 

The  earliest  direct  experimental  investigations  of 
sensory  reduction  experiments  were  conducted  at  McGill  and 
reported  by  Hebb,  Heath  and  Stuart  (195^-)  on  experimental  deafness, 
and  by  Heron,  Bexton  and  Hebb  (1953)  and  Bexton,  Heron  and 
Scott (195^)  on  a  more  encompassing  sensory  reduction  experience. 

In  these  latter  experiments  the  subject  was  asked  to  lie 
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on  a  comfortable  bed.  in  a  small,  lighted  cubicle  for  twenty 
four  hours  a  day  with  interruptions  only  for  meals  and  for 
elimination  needs.  The  cubicle  was  soundproofed  and  the 
temperature  was  maintained  at  about  70°F.  Microphones  were  hung 
from  the  ceiling  and  there  were  two  small  windows  for  observation 
of  the  subject.  Throughout  the  experiment  the  subject  wore 
translucent  goggles  which  transmitted  diffuse  light  but  prevented 
direct  vision.  The  subject  also  wore  heavy  cotton  gloves  and 
heavy  cardboard  cuffs  extending  from  below  the  elbow  to  below  the 
fingertips.  These  permitted  free  movement  but  at  the  same  time 
minimized  tactual  sensation.  A  U-shaped  foam  rubber  pillow 
further  reduced  auditory  input.  For  the  most  part  the  subjects 
tended  to  go  to  sleep  during  the  early  phases  of  the  experiment 
but  soon  they  became  bored  and  eager  for  some  sort  of  stimulation. 
While  some  reported  an  initial  feeling  of  elation  they  eventually 
tended  to  become  easily  irritated.  Only  one  of  the  forty-six  normal 
male  subjects  remained  in  the  cubicle  for  five  days.  Most 
of  the  subjects  wished  to  terminate  the  experience  after  seventy- 
two  hours.  Heron,,  Bexton  and  Hebb  (1953)  reported  a  reduction 
in  the  subjects  concentration  and  efficiency  in  problem  solving 
ability,  an  inability  to  tolerate  the  sensory  redaction  experience, 
and  visual  disturbances  involving  visual  imagery  and  hallucinations. 
Bexton,  Heron  and  Scott  (1954)  confirmed  these  findings  and 
further  reported  that  suggestibility  was  increased  after  several 
hours  of  sensory  reduction.  This  finding  has  particular  bearing 
on  the  procedures  employed  in  this  study  to  be  described  below. 

Although  almost  all  of  the  early  research  employed 
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normal  males  as  subjects,  the  parameters  of  the  experimental 
situations  varied  markedly  and  seemingly  contradictory  findings 
were  reported.  Thus.,  for  example.  Heron,  Doane  and  Scott  (1956) 
and  Heron  (1957)  3  following  the  experimental  design  of  previous 
research,  confirmed  the  earlier  published  reports  concerning 
the  impairment  of  learning  ability,  heightened  suggestibility 
and  visual  disturbances  in  subjects  undergoing  a  sensory 
reduction  experience.  On  the  other  hand  Vernon  and  Hoffman 
(1956),  employing  somewhat  different  parameters,  found  an 
improvement  in  learning  ability,..  The  subjects  in  this  study 
remained  in  the  sensory  reduction  experience  for  forty-eight  hours 
and  did  not  wear  translucent  goggles. 

The  scope  of  the  experimental  investigations  soon 
increased  to  include  medical  and  psychiatric  patients  as  well  as 
normal  persons.  At  the  same  time  the  particular  techniques  used 
to  create  the  sensory  reduction  experiences  became  more  numerous 
and  more  complex.  Azima  and  Cramer  (1956)  experimented  with 
hospitalized  neuropsychiatric  patients  who  were  isolated  in 
their  own  hospital  room.  They  reported  evidence  of  some 
therapeutic  gains  from  regressive  adaption  to  the  isolation 
experience.  These  included  constructive  agression  in  depression 
cases,  an  increased  tendency  to  socialize  and  the  seeking  of  new 
interpersonal  relationships  in  other  psychiatric  cases.  Carrera, 
Gibby,  and  Henricks  (1959)  found  significant  changes  in  the 
psychological  functioning  of  neuropsychiatric  patients  undergoing 
a  brief  sensory  reduction  experience.  Most  of  these  changes 
were  in  the  direction  of  less  psychopathology.  Cooper,  Adams 
and  Gibby  (1962)  using  male  inpatients  with  various  diagnoses. 
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significant  increases  in  total  ego-strength  score  as  measured 
from  the  Rorschach.  They  also  report  large  individual  differences 
among  subjects.  Cleveland,  Reitman  and  Bentinch  (1963)  however 
in  a  study  using  twenty  schizophrenics,  twenty  nonpsycho tic 
hospitalized  patients  and  twenty  schizophrenic  controls  who 
underwent  no  sensory  reduction,  found  no  consistent  changes 
either  in  behavior  or  psychological  test  performance  following 
the  sensory  reduction  experience.  Wexler,  Mendelson,  Leiderman, 
and  Solomon  (1958)  employed  a  tank-type  respirator  as  an 
isolation  device.  Using  normal  male  volunteers  who  remained 
in  the  respirator  for  periods  up  to  thirty-six  hours ,  they 
observed  disturbances  in  reality  contact  and  impairment  of 
intellectual  ability. 

In  an  original  departure.,  Lilly  (1956)  employed  a 
large  tank  of  thermally  regulated  water  which  he  suspended 
from  the  floor.  Wearing  a  rubber  face  mask  attached  to  a 
breathing  apparatus  immersed  himself  in  the  tank  in  order  to 
minimize  sensory  input.  After  a  brief  period  of  time.,  he  began 
to  experience  highly  personal  hallucinations.  Goldberger  and 
Holt  (1958)  employed  an  experimental  sensory  reduction  experience^ 
with  normal  male  subjects ,  that  was  similar  to  that  reported  by 
Bexton,  Heron,,  and  Scott  (195^)  s  however,  in  addition,  they 
employed  a  masking  noise  which  was  presented  to  their  subjects 
through  earphones.  They  reported  that  an  experimental  session 
of  eight  hours  did  not  impair  intellectual  ability  nor  interfere 
with  reality  orientation,  though  some  of  their  subjects  could 
not  tolerate  this  experience  for  more  than  three  hours. 

Major  experimental  work  has  also  been  conducted  in  the 
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Manitoba  laboratories  (Zubek,  1963;  Zubek,  Sansom,  and 
Prysiaznuik,  i960;  Zubek,  Pyshkar,  and  Sansom,  1961;  Zubek, 

Af tanas,  Kovach,  Wilgosh,  and  Winocur,  1963 j  Zubek  and  Welch, 

19^3;  Zubek  and  Wilgosh,  1963).  The  major  findings  include 
visual  disturbances  and  intellectual  impairment  in  subjects 
who  have  undergone  sensory  deprivation  for  varied  periods  of 
time . 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  studies  that  the  experimental 
approaches  to  the  study  of  sensory  reduction  have  taken  many 
forms;  by  changing  the  patterning  of  stimulus  input,  by  reducing 
the  absolute  intensity  of  stimuli,  and  by  imposing  a  structuring 
of  stimuli.  There  has  been  a  sufficient  agreement  among  current 
investigators  as  to  what  phenomena  are  usually  encountered  but 
it  still  remains  to  be  determined  what  items  in  the  experimental 
situation  are  the  key  elements.  Solomon,  Leiderman,  Mendelson, 
and  Wexler  (1957)  in  an  early  review  of  the  literature  report 
that  the  common  features  of  the  sensory  reduction  experience 
seem  to  be:  1)  an  intense  desire  for  extrinsic  sensory  stimuli, 

2)  increased  suggestibility,  3)  impairment  of  organized  thinking* 
and  4)  depression  and,  in  extreme  cases,  hallucinations  and 
dilusions . 

Although  these  features  do  seem  to  be  present  in  some 
form  in  the  various  experiments,  the  designation  of  the  key  elements 
can  only  be  attained  through  experimental  control  and  measurement. 
Procedures  such  as  the  selection  of  subjects  on  predetermined 
traits  and  quantitative  evaluation  of  behavioral  changes  are 
necessary  steps  toward  the  delineation  of  the  important  parameters 
in  the  sensory  reduction  experience. 
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The  focus  of  the  research  reported  in  this  paper 
was  attitude  change  as  it  is  determined  by  individual  differences 
with  the  sensory  reduction  situation.  The  study  was  primarily 
concerned  with  increased  suggestibility  in  individuals  who  have 
been  preselected  on  a  particular  dimension,  that  of  conceptual 
complexity.  It  was  an  attempt  to  systematically  influence  the 
self  concept  of  abstract  or  concrete  individuals  undergoing  a 
brief  sensory  reduction  experience.  This  was  accomplished  by 
presenting  the  individual  with  information  relevant  to  their 
self-concept.  The  topics  of  sensory  deprivation,  conceptual 

■i 

complexity  and  the  self  concept  will  be  discussed  separately  in 
the  following  sections. 

Sensory  Deprivation  and  Attitude  Change 

Research  on  the  problem  of  suggestibility  under 
sensory  deprivation,  particularly  in  the  sub-area  of  experimentally 
induced  attitude  change  has  been  limited.  Studies  have  ranged 
from  neutral  to  intense  attitudes  and  cover  a  variety  of  issues. 

Heron  (1957)  reported  that  the  sensory  deprivation 
experience  tended  to  make  the  subjects  susceptible  to  the 
argument  for  the  existence  of  supernatural  phenomena.  In  this 
experiment  some  of  the  subjects  were  allowed  to  play  a  record 
over  and  over,  if  they  wished,  while  in  the  cubicle.  This 
record  contained  statements  about  the  reality  of  supernatural 
events.  Following  the  experiment  there  was  an  unexpected  tendency 
for  the  subjects  to  believe  that  these  statements  were  valid. 

Some  of  the  subjects  reported  that  for  several  days  after  the 
experiment  they  were  afraid  that  they  were  going  to  see  ghosts. 
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In  an  attempt  to  change  the  self  concept  of  psychiatric 
patients,  G-ibby  and  Adams  (1961)  confined  their  subjects  in 
darkness  and  silence  for  four  hours  and  then  presented  them 
with  a  fourteen  minute  taped  passage  suggesting  that  they  were 
more  likeable  and  worthwhile  than  they,  themselves,  believed. 
Changes  in  a  positive  direction  were  found  on  scales  dealing 
with,  how  they  thought  they  actually  were,  how  high  they  could 
realistically  be  ranted,  how  low  they  could  realistically  be 
rated,  and  how  they  thought  they  would  be  rated  by  their  peer 
groups.  These  changes  were  significantly  greater  than  those 
evidenced  by  an  untreated  control  group,  a  group  which  heard  the 
tape  but  was  not  confined,  and  a  group  which  was  confined  but  did 
not  hear  the  tape. 

However,  Henrichi  (1961)  in  a  study  similar  to  the 
above  but  employing  normal  subjects  failed  to  gain  unequivocal 
support  of  the  hypothesis  that  there  would  be  a  significant 
enhancement  of  the  effect  of  personality  information  on 
psychological  functioning  (specifically  the  subjects  concept  of 
self)  if  this  information  followed  a  period  of  sensory  deprivation. 
Significant  differences  were  not  found  between  subjects  exposed 
to  the  personality  information  under  sensory  deprivation  and 
those  who  received  the  information  without  sensory  deprivation. 
Henrichs  concluded  that  the  sensory  deprivation  experience  employed 
by  him  seemed  to  have  little  permanent  or  significant  effects  on 
the  psychological  functioning  of  normal  male  subjects. 

Lack  of  considering  individual  difference  variables  may 
account  for  Henriohs  failure  to  achieve  significant  results.  For 
example  Suedfeld  (1964)  pre-selected  subjects  on  the  basis  of 
complexity  of  conceptual  structure  and  a  neutral  attitude  toward 
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a  particular  propanganda  topic  (Turkey) .  A  taped  passage  was 
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presented  to  the  subjects  following  a  twenty-four  hour  period  of 
sensory  deprivation,,  The  passage  consisted  of  a  strong  pro- 
Turkey  argument  followed  by  a  somewhat  weaker  counterpart.  It 
was  hypothesized  that  subjects  with  a  simple  conceptual  structure 
would  be  more  influenced  by  the  propaganda  and  thus  exhibit  more 
attitude  change  after  a  period  of  sensory  deprivation  than 
subjects  with  a  complex  conceptual  structure.  It  was  also 
hypothesized  that  without  the  period  of  sensory  deprivation  little 
or  no  attitude  change  would  be  evidenced  by  both  simple  and 
complex  conceptually  structured  subjects.  Both  hypotheses  were 
confirmed  indicating  conceptual  structures  to  be  a  determining 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  stronger  attitude  from  a  previously 
neutral  one  under  conditions  of  sensory  deprivation. 

Since  the  effect  of  individual  differences  (in  particular 
conceptual  structure)  seems  to  be  of  considerable  importance  in 
experimentally  inducing  a  positive  change  in  a  neutral  attitude, 
it  may  be  that  conceptual  structure  is  relevant  to  the  change  of 
a  strong  attitude  such  as  the  individual  self-concept. 

Conceptual  Structure 

The  theory  of  complexity  of  conceptual  structure  on 
which  the  present  study  is  based  has  been  advanced  by  Schroder  and 
his  associates  (Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder,  196lj  Struefert,  and 
Schroder,  1965^  Streufert,  Siegfried  and  Driver,  1965*  Schroder, 
1965)»  In  this  system  both  environment  and  organismic  variables 
may  be  ordered  along  a  dimension  of  complexity.  The  significant 
aspect  of  an  individual's  personality  which  mediates  between 
input  and  output  is  conceptual  complexity  which  is  conceived  of 
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structurally  and  defined  in  terms  of  differentiation  and 
integration  of  information.  Conceptual  structure  refers  to 
mediating  cognitive  links  which  an  individual  employes  to 
map  his  environment  and  to  generate  optimally  adaptive  course 
of  action, 

The  terms  "concrete"  and  "abstract"  have  been  used  by 
Harvey ,  Hunt,  and  Schroder  (1961)  to  identify  the  ends  of  the 
continum  of  conceptual  complexity:  concrete  functioning  is 
associated  with  low  complexity,  abstract  functioning  with  high 
complexity,.  Four  separate  specific  points  on  the  concrete-abstract 
continum  have  also  been  identified  as  modal  stages. 

At  the  concrete  end  of  the  continum  is  System  I 
functioning.  This  system  is  relatively  rigid  and  is  not  open 
to  change  either  in  response  to  new  information  or  consideration 
of  other  aspects  of  the  stimulus  situation.  The  individual  is 
able  to  categorize  stimuli  into  dimensions  but  lacks  organizational 
rules  to  establish  relationships  among  these  dimensions.  The 
individual  tends  to  move  information  along  a  single  dimension, 
thus  conflict  or  ambiguity  are  difficult  to  resolve  except  by 
excluding  some  of  the  available  information.  The  major  concern 
of  such  a.  system  is  the  development  of  rules  for  categorizing 
stimuli  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  of  clear  structure. 
Behavior  is  controlled  by  extreme  dependence  upon  external 
anchors.  Ambiquity  and  conflict  are  warded  off  as  long  as 
possible;  when  this  defense  fails,  the  stimulus  is  abruptly 
re-categorized  in  an  all-or-nothing,  rather  than  a  gradual  fashion. 

System  II  functioning  is  somewhat  less  concrete,  having 
developed  some  differentiation  of  schemata.  However,  these 
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schemata  are  used  for  alternatives  that  is.,  if  two  are 
available j  one  may  be  primarily  considered  in  one  given  type  of 
situation  and  the  other  in  other  types  of  situations .  There 
is  no  possibility  in  this  type  of  organization  for  using 
interrelationships  between  the  various  schemata.  This  system 
does  allow  a  greater  degree  of  choice  and  indeterminacy  than 
was  possible  in  System  I  where  no  great  complexity  in  organizing 
information  is  possible.  The  discrimination  of  any  stimulus 
within  any  dimension  still  tends  to  be  categorical  and  not 
significantly  affected  by  the  place  along  other  dimensions.  Within 
a  particular  dimension  however  there  exists  a  larger  number  of 
finer  discriminations  than  could  be  generated  at  the  more 
concrete  level  of  functioning.  The  dependence  upon  external 
referents  becomes  less  absolute  with  the  emergence  of  internal 
referents.  Decision  making  and  behavior  tend  to  be  somewhat 
inconsistent  due  to  the  lack  of  both  absolutistic  rules  of 
System  I  and  the  ability  to  utilize  all  possible  information  for 
the  generation  of  strategies  as  in  more  abstract  systems. 

Further  toward  the  abstract  end  of  the  continum  lies  System 
III  functioning  at  which  level.,  schemata  can  be  used  in  combination. 
Matching  and  comparing  small  numbers  of  schemata  at  a  time  is 
accomplished  by  the  development  of  superordinate  rules.  The 
individual  is  able  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  others  and  to 
see  himself  as  others  see  him.  Internally  derived  rules  to  a 
great  extent  determine  the  individuals  functioning.  These 
rules  enable  the  individual  to  consider  past  and  present 
evaluations  and  also  to  project  into  the  future. 

System  IV  functioning  forms  the  extreme  abstract  end 
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of  the  continumo  Complex  higher-level  rules  have  evolved  at 
this  stage  which  greatly  increase  the  number  of  schemata  which 
can  be  considered  at  one  time.  There  exists  here  the  possibility 
for  making  complex  alternate  combinations  as  well  as  alternate 
comparison  as  in  System  III.  Alternate  patterns  of  complex 
interactions  can  be  generated,  and  a  greater  diversity  of 
information  can  be  handled.  Alternate  organizations  of 
schemata  can  be  produced  by  internal  processes  regardless  of 
external  conditions.  Uncertainty  and  lack  of  external  structure, 
rather  than  being  disruptive  as  in  concrete  systems,  may  be 
rewarding  if  they  offer  novelty  and  information.  At  the  same 
time,  a  relative  lack  of  environmental  information  while 
possibly  unpleasant  is  not  distressing  because  of  the  ability 
of  the  individual  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  any  information 
which  is  given  and  to  make  use  of  a  large  number  of  internal 
referents  which  have  been  developed. 

Schroder's  theory  further  describes  environmental  and 
behavioral  characteristics  as  they  are  related  to  conceptual 
complexity.  The  most  important  characteristic  of  the  environment 
is  information  complexity.  This  is  an  attribute  composed  of  the 
combination  of  three  variables:  informational  load,  informational 
diversity,  and  rate  of  information  change.  Specifically  these 
variables  refer  to  such  factors  as  the  amount  of  information 
available,  the  variability  of  the  situation,  the  familiarity  or 
novelty  of  the  situation,  and  the  nature  of  the  goal. 

Behavior  can  be  characterized  by  similar  variables.  The 
major  dimensions  along  which  behavior  is  viewed  are  differentiation 
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and  integration  that  is, 
generated  by  the  organism  in.  any  given  situation,,  and  the  extent 
to  which  this  information  is  organized  in  the  production  of  new 
information  and  strategies. 

In  general  the  relationship  between  environmental  and 
behavioral  complexity,  with  the  particular  cognitive  structure 
held  constant  is  that  of  a  curvilinear  function.  As  the 
environment  becomes  simpler  (restricted  as  in  sensory  deprivation) 
or  becomes  overly  complex.,  structural  regression  tends  to  occur. 
Simple  environments  do  not  contain  enough  information  to  generate 
or  require  high  levels  of  integrative  complexity  and  very  complex 
environments  contain  too  much  information.  Thus ,  when  the 
information  flow  is  either  restricted  or  excessive,  the 
conceptual  complexity  of  the  individuals  cognitive  system  is 
reduced  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  complexity  of  the 
response . 

An.  elaboration  of  this  curvilinear  function  allows 
representation  of  the  comparative  curves  of  individuals  at 
different  points  along  the  abstract-concrete  dimension  as 
illustrated  in  fig.  1.  It  is  hypothesized  by  Schroder  that  as 
the  conceptual  structure  of  the  individual  becomes  increasingly 
abstract,  the  function  is  affected  in  three  ways i  (a)  optimal 
structural  complexity  is  reached  at  a  higher  level  of  stimulus 
complex! ty;  (b)  the  absolute  level  of  information  processing 
complexity  is  higher  at  all  but  the  most  extreme  levels  of 
stimulus  complexity;  and  (c)  the  slope  of  the  curve  becomes  less 
steep . 
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Behavioral 

Complexity 


High 


Fig.  1.  Relationship  between  environmental  and. 
behavioral  complexity  for  individuals  functioning  at  each  of  the 
four  modal  levels  of  conceptual  complexity. 

Recent  relevant  evidence  has  been  collected  by 
researchers  who  have  specifically  based  the  selection  of 
subjects  and  experimental  manipulation  on  the  theory  of 
Schroder  and  his  associates. 

Suedfeld  (1964b)  presented  a  two-sided  propaganda  passage 
to  subjects  at  the  end  of  a  twenty-four  hour  sensory  deprivation 
period.  Attitude  change  was  found  in  the  concrete  but  not  in 
the  abstract  subjects.  The  attitude  change  was  also  found  in  the 
sensory  deprived  subjects  but  not  in  the  control  group.  In  a 
followup  study  Suedfeld  and  Vernon  (1966)  found  that  abstract 
subjects  who  had  undergone  twenty-four  hours  of  sensory 
deprivation  showed  a  greater  degree  of  compliance  than  both 
abstract  controls  and  concrete  sensory  deprivation  subjects  and 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  concrete  sensory  deprivation 
and  concrete  control  subjects.  Compliance  wras  defined  as 
requests  for  additional  information  made  by  the  subject  during 
the  experimental  session.  It  was  also  found  that  concrete  subjects 
showed  more  attitude  change  than  abstract  subjects  in  the 
sensory  deprivation  situation.  Attitude  change  was  defined  as 
the  difference  between  a  pre  and  post  experimental  measure  of  the 
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attitude  involved. 

Streufert  and  Schroder  (1965)  employing  a  simulated 
decision  making  environment  found  that  integration  involved  in 
behavior  increases  with  increasing  information  load  until  an 
optimum  performance  point  is  reached .  Beyond  such  an  optimal 
point  the  amount  of  integration  decreases  with  further  increasing 
information  load.,  These  findings  were  represented  as  an  inverted 
U-shaped  curve  relating  information  load  to  task  performance. 

It  was  also  found  that  differences  in  conceptual  structure  of 
the  subjects  resulted  in  different  levels  of  the  inverted  U-shaped 
function^  with  the  more  abstract  the  structure  of  the  individuals 
involved,,  the  higher  the  level  of  information  integration 
involved  in  performance . 

A  complex,  decision-making  task  was  employed  by 
Streufert;,  Suedfeld,,  and  Driver  (1965)  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  differences  in  information  handling.  It  was  found  that 
generally  information  search  decreases  as  information  load 
increases  and  that  subjects  scoring  high  on  measures  of 
conceptual  complexity  were  less  affected  by  the  information 
load  changes  than  lower  scoring  (more  concrete)  counterparts. 

Suedfeld  (1964)  obtained  self  ratings  of  stress  on  the 
Subjective  Stress  Scale  for  both  abstract  and  concrete  subjects 
who  had  undergone  a  twenty-four  hour  period  of  sensory  deprivation,, 
It  was  found  that  abstract  subjects  rated  the  sensory  deprivation 
experience  as  more  unpleasant  than  did  concrete  subjects. 

All  of  these  studies  have  tended  to  confirm  the 
hypothesis  of  Schroder  that  dif f erentiation  and  integration  of 
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behavior  varies  as  a  curvilinear  function  of  the  complexity  of 
the  information  provided  by  the  environment  and  that  the 
complexity  of  the  conceptual  structure  of  the  individual  affects 
their  function  predictably  and  differentially.,  Within  this 
system  sensory  deprivation  is  viewed  as  a  reduction  to  a 
relatively  low  level  of  the  usable  information  from  external 
sources.  This  results  in  a  general  structural  regression  to  a 
more  concrete  system.  The  effect  should  be  greater  for  individual 
functioning  on  a  concrete  level  since  individual  functioning  on 
an  abstract  level  are  more  able  to  utilize  internally  generated 
information . 

Self  Concept 

Several  authors  including  Rogers  (1951)  and  Lecky  (19^5) 
have  asserted  that  the  basic  human  need  is  the  drive  to  preserve 
and  enhance  self -organization .  According  to  Bills  (1952)  this 
enhancement  of  psychological  organization  implies  two 
characteristics;  (l)  that  the  individual  has  information  relative 
to  his  present  self -organization  and  (2)  that  the  individual  has 
a  view  of  himself  as  he  wishes  to  be.  The  former  has  been 
refered  to  as  the  "self -concept”  and  the  latter  as  the  "concept 
of  the  ideal  self". 

The  concept  of  self  may  be  further  defined  as  the 
traits  and  values  which  the  individual  has  accepted  as 
definitions  of  himself.  In  the  same  manner  the  concept  of  the 
ideal  self  consists  of  traits  and  values  which  the  individual 
desires  as  a  definition  of  himself.  In  this  system  traits  are 
adjectives  which  may  be  used  to  describe  a  person  while  a  value 
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is  a  trait  which  the  individual  considers  desirable . 

In  the  average  individual  a  discrepancy  exists 
between  the  self  concept  and  the  concept  of  ideal  self.  Bills 
(1952)  maintains  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  individuals 
behavior  is  aimed  at  bridging  this  gap.  It  is  also  felt  that 
personal  maladjustment  exists  when  the  discrepancy  between  these 
two  concepts  is  large.  Bills  (1955)  has  found  that  subjects  with 
a  high  discrepancy  between  self  and  ideal  self  ratings  show 
more  Rorschach  signs  of  depression  than  subjects  with  a  low 
discrepancy.  Bills  (1950)  also  found  that  a  significant  decrease 
in  the  discrepancy  between  self  and  ideal  self  was  accomplished 
in  a  class  of  students  by  using  a  teaching  technique  similar  to 
client-centered  therapy.  Weider  (195^-)  using  a  similar  approach 
failed  to  find  a  significant  decrease  in  this  discrepancy  but 
did  find  a  significant  increase  in  self  and  acceptance  of  self 
ratings . 

The  bridging  of  such  a  gap  in  the  individuals  attitude 
system  is  an  important  and  difficult  problem.  While  the  clinical 
literature  is  replete  with  the  importance  of  this  problem,,  the 
experimental  research  lags  in  scope.  Past  research  in  the  area 
of  attitude  change  indicates  that  conditions  of  sensory 
deprivation  are  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  such  a 
change.  However  research  undertaken  by  Suedfeld  indicates  that 
individual  differences  with  respect  to  conceptual  complexity  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Thus  it  seems  of  importance 
to  consider  a  change  in  self  organization  in  terms  of  conceptual 
complexity  and  sensory  deprivation. 

In  the  study  on  which  this  paper  is  based  individuals 
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with  simple  conceptual  structures  (concrete)  and  with  complex 
conceptual  structures  (abstract)  were  subjected  to  different 
conditions  of  reduced  environmental  stimulation.  A  brief 
persuasive  communication  was  presented  in  an  effort  to  enhance 
the  subjects  self-concept.  It  was  expected  that  subjects  in 
the  reduced  stimulus  environment  would  be  more  subject  to 
a  self-concept  change  than  a  control  group  in  a  normal 
environment.  Within  the  restricted  environment  situation  it  was 
further  expected  that  subjects  functioning  on  a  concrete  level 
would  exhibit  more  positive  self-concept  change  than  subjects 
functioning  on  an  abstract  level  and  that  this  same  effect  would 
be  minimal  under  the  non-res  trie ted  conditions. 
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METHOD 


Subjects  and  Selection 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  a  battery  of 
psychological  tests  was  administered  to  approximately  eight 
hundred  students  enrolled  in  the  Introductory  Psychology  Class . 
Included  in  this  battery  were  the  Sentence  Completion  Text  and 
the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values.  On  the  basis  of  the  Sentence 
Completion  Text  thirty-two  males  were  selected  for  participation 
in  this  study.  Sixteen  subjects  were  categorized  as  abstract 
persons  and  sixteen  as  concrete  persons. 

The  Sentence  Completion  Test  was  employed  to  asses 
the  level  of  conceptual  complexity.  The  Sentence  Completion 
Test  (Schroder,,  1965)  presents  the  subject  with  stems  which  he 
is  to  use  in  writing  several  sentences.  The  stems  concern  the 
areas  of  interpersonal  relationships attitudes  towards 
externally  imposed  authority ^  and  reactions  to  situations 
involving  uncertainty  and  the  possibility  of  alternate  decisions. 
The  completions  are  to  be  scored  in  terms  of  the  complexity 
of  conceptual  structure  which  give  rise  to  them.  See  Appendix  A 
for  test  items  and  scoring  procedure. 

In  this  study  each  completion  was  rated  independently 
by  two  judges  on  a  seven  point  scale  (where  one  indicates  very 
low  integration  and  seven  very  high)  according  to  the  criteria 
established  by  Schroder  (1965)°  Prior  to  scoring  the  completions 
of  protocols  for  this  experiment  the  judges  had  attained  inter¬ 
rater  reliability  in  the  range  .85-0 90*  A  final  complexity 
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score  for  each  protocol  was  obtained  by  averaging  the  two 
highest  completion  ratings.  In  order  to  be  selected  for 
participation  in  this  experiment  concrete  subjects  had  to  have 
a  complexity  score  in  the  range  1.0-1. 5  and  abstract  subjects 
a  score  of  4.0  or  above.  A  cut-off  point  of  4.0  was  selected 
for  abstract  subjects  due  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  subjects 
in  the  very  abstract  category. 

Materials 

The  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  (Bills }  1952  ; 

Bills j  Vance,,  and  McLean  1951)  was  selected  to  measure  subjects 
self  concept.  This  scale  consists  of  forty-nine  traits  designed 
to  measure  the  values  of  a  person,,  his  acceptance  of  self 3  and 
the  discrepancy  which  exists  between  his  concept  of  self  and 
his  concept  of  his  ideal  self.  Split-half  reliability  coefficients 
of  .91  and  .88  and  test-retest  reliability  coefficients  over  a 
period  of  six  weeks  of  .83  to  .87  have  been  reported  by  Bills  (1952). 
In  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  literature  related  to  the  study 
of  the  self  concept  Wylie  (1961)  reports  that  more  information 
is  available  on  the  norms 3  reliability ^  and  validity  of  the  IAV 
than  on  any  other  measure  of  the  self  concept  making  it  one  of 
the  more  desirable  instruments  to  use  for  research  purposes. 

Appendix  B  contains  an  IAV  test  booklet  and  scoring  instructions. 

The  communication  was  designed  to  enhance  the  subjects 
self  concept.  Personality  traits  from  the  IAV  which  yielded 
the  largest  discrepancy  scores  were  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
communication.  In  general  the  communication  stressed  that  the 
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subject  was  a  more  worthwhile  individual  than  he  believed  himself 
to  be.  See  Appendix  C  for  content  of  the  communication. 

Experimental  Conditions 

All  subjects  underwent  either  the  sensory  deprivation 
or  non  deprivation  conditions  and  a  subsequent  exposure  to  a 
communication  designed  to  induce  an  attitude  change.  Sensory 
deprivation  (SD)  was  manipulated  in  the  following  way.  The 
deprivation  room,,  located  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Education 
Building ,,  was  approximately  8'  x  10 ' ,  windowless  and  relatively 
sound  proof.  Constant  illumination  was  provided  by  overhead 
flourescent  lighting. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  experiment  was  run  on 
Sundays  when  the  building  was  not  accessible  to  the  general 
student  population  no  noise  problem  was  encountered.  The 
deprivation  room  was  equipped  with  a  microphone-speaker- tape 
recorder  system  which  permitted  a  taped  communication  to  be 
played  to  the  subject.  This  system  also  allowed  for  audio¬ 
monitoring  of  the  subject.  The  deprivation  room  was  also  equipped 
with  a  bed  and  comfortable  foam  rubber  mattress  for  the  subject 
to  lie  on.  Each  deprivation  subject  wore  translucent  goggles , 
cotton  gloves  end  elbow  to  fingertip  cardboard  cyclinders . 

Water  was  available  to  the  subject  at  all  times  through  a  system 
of  plastic  tubes. 

The  non  deprivation  (ND)  condition  was  determined  by  the 
following  procedure.  NC  subjects  were  to  continue  with  their 
usual  activities  and  report  back  to  the  experimental  control 
room  in  three  and  one  half  hours.  Upon  returning  these  subjects 
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were  placed  im  a  room  Identical  to  the  deprivation  room  except 
for  the  replacement  of  the  bed  by  a  small  table  end  chair . 

Procedure 

Of  the  sixteen  subjects  at  each  level  of  conceptual 
complexity  eight  were  randomly  selected  for  the  sensory  deprivation 
treatment  and  eight  for  the  control  treatment.  All  subjects  were 
contacted  individually  and  an  appointment  was  arranged  for  the 
experimental  session.  At  this  time  subjects  were  told  only  that 
their  services  would  be  required  for  an  experiment  which  would 
take  most  of  the  morning  or  most  of  the  afternoon  depending  on 
when  their  particular  appointment  was  scheduled. 

Upon  arrival*,  a  subject  scheduled  for  the  sensory 
reduction  treatment  was  taken  to  a  preparation  room.  Here  the 
subject  was  told  only  that  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to 
simulate  conditions  in  a  space  capsule  and  to  assess  their  effects 
on  an  individual.  Any  questions  which  the  subject  asked  were 
answered  as  evasively  but  as  sincerely  as  possible.  The  subject 
was  then  requested  to  remove  his  shoes  and  was  fitted  with  the 
cotton  gloves,  cardboard  arm  cyclinders  and  translucent  goggles. 

The  subject  was  then  taken  to  the  isolation  room  where  he  was 
asked  to  Hie  on  the  bed  provided  and  remain  as  still  as  possible 
until  released  by  the  experimenter.  The  subject  was  told  that 
he  would  be  monitored  at  all  times  and  that  if  excessive  movement 
was  detected  the  experiment  would  be  terminated.  The  subject  was 
also  told  that  if  he  wished  to  terminate  the  experiment  at  any 
time  prior  to  release  by  the  experimenter  he  had  only  to  ask  to 
be  released.  However,  if  the  subject  asked  to  be  released  he 
would  be  given  no  credit  for  participating  in  the  experiment. 
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After  three  and  one  half  hours  under  the  restricted 
conditions  a  four  minute  taped  communication  was  played  to  the 
subjects  through  a  speaker  in  the  isolation  room.  One  half 
hour  later  the  subject  was  released  from  isolation,  and  returned 
to  the  preparation  room  where  the  experimental  equipment  was 
removed.  The  subject  was  then  administered  the  Index  of 
Adjustment  and  Values  in  conjunction  with  two  dummy  tests.  The 
tests  administered  took  between  fifteen  and  twenty  minutes  after 
which  the  subject  was  released. 

Control  subjects  were  told  that  the  experimenter  was 
interested  in  assessing  their  activities  for  a  set  period  of 
time.  He  was  told  to  carry  on  with  his  usual  activities  and 
report  back  to  the  control  room  in  three  and  one  half  hours  for 
further  instructions.  When  the  control  subject  returned  he  was 
taken  to  a  room  similar  to  the  isolation  room  and  asked  to  wait 
for  a  short  time  until  the  experimenter  was  ready  for  him.  The 
taped  communication  was  then  played  to  the  subject.  After  one 
half  hour  the  experimenter  returned  and  administered  the  same 
tests  to  the  control  subject.  He  was  then  released. 

In  most  instances  scheduling  was  arranged  so  that  one 
isolation  subject  and  one  or  more  control  subjects  were  run 
simultaneously  but  without  coming  into  contact  with  each  other. 
Although  subjects  were  not  given  any  additional  information 
after  the  experimental  session  they  were  requested  not  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  experiment  with  anyone. 
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RESULTS 


The  dependent  variable  in  this  study  was  attitude 
toward  the  self  as  measured  by  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values 
(IAV) .  The  unit  of  measurement  was  change  scores  between  pre  and 
post  experimental  administration  of  the  IAV.  In  considering  the 
change  scores  a  number  of  characteristics  of  the  IAV  should  be 
notes.  The  IAV  provides  four  measures  of  the  self  concepts 

1.  Self  score  -  higher  scores  indicate  a  higher  rating 

of  the  self. 

2.  Acceptance  of  self  score  -  higher  scores  indicate 

a.  greater  acceptance  of  self. 

3.  Ideal  self  score  -  higher  scores  indicate  a  higher 

ideal  self. 

4.  Discrepancy  score  -  the  total  of  the  difference  between 

the  self  ratings  and  the  ideal  self 
rating.  A  lower  score  indicates  a 
better  adjustment  between  self 
and  ideal  self  concepts. 

A  2  x  2  factorial  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on 
each  of  these  measures  of  the  self  concept.  Summaries  of  the 
analyses  of  variance  are  contained  in  Appendix  D.  The  mean  change 
in  self  rating  scores  was  significantly  greater  under  the 
deprivation  condition  (F=4.77j  df^l/28,  p<.05).  No  other  effects 
or  interactions  were  significant  for  the  self  rating.  Table  1. 
contains  the  means  for  the  self  rating  scores. 

Table  1.  Mean  Self  Rating  Change 
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The  change  in  acceptance  of  self  scores  was  also 
signif icantly  greater  under  the  deprivation  condition  (Fs5°83j, 
df =1/283  p<.05)°  No  other  effects  or  interactions  were  significant 
Table  2  contains  the  means  for  acceptance  of  self  scores. 

Table  2,  Mean  Acceptance  of  Self  Change 
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Abs  tract 
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The  Ideal  Self  scores  provided  no  significant  effects 
or  interactions.  Table  3  contains  the  means  for  the  Ideal  Self 
scores  , 

Table  3°  Mean  Ideal  Self  Change 


SD 

ND 

Abstract 

3  =  25 

-3.13 

Concrete 

4.25 

-6.25 

The  change  in  Discrepancy  scores  provided  a  significant 
interaction  effect  for  deprivation  and  conceptual  structure 
(F=6,4l3  df35 1/28,,  p<,05)°  The  main  effects  were  not  significant. 
Table  4  contains  the  means  for  the  Discrepancy  scores. 

Table  5°  Mean  Discrepancy  Between  Self  and  Ideal 

Self  Change 

SD  ND 

Abstract  -2.13  -4.75 

Concrete  -11. 63  2.75 
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DISCUSSION 


The  data  obtained  in  the  present  study  on  the  Index  of 
Adjustment  and  Values  lends  further  support  to  the  hypothesis 

that  individuals  who  are  subjected  to  a  relatively  restricted 

\ 

environmental  situation  are  more  responsive  to  persuasive 
communication =  These  findings  support  those  of  Heron  (1957) 
and  Gibby  and  Adams  (1961).,  Schroder’s  theory  involving  an 
optimal  level  of  environmental  stimulation  is  also  further 
substantiated  by  this  study. 

The  second  expectation  of  a  more  positive  change  in 
the  self  concept  of  concrete  individuals  under  the  deprivation 
condition  was  supported.  Significant  support  for  this  hypothesis 
was  found  in  the  interaction  effect  between  conceptual  structure 
and  environmental  conditions  on  the  discrepancy  score  measure. 

Since  the  discrepancy  score  is  considered  an  indicator  of 
personal  maladjustment  (Bills  1951)  these  findings  have 
particular  relevance  to  the  area  of  personality  therapy. 

Supportive  or  persuasive  communication 9  designed  for  the 
specific  individual 3  in  combination  with  restricted  environmental 
conditions  could  become  an  effective  therapeutic  technique. 

Thus,  such  a  technique  would  seem  to  be  particularly  effective 
with  individuals  functioning  on  a  concrete  level.  Although  the 
discrepancy  scores  were  initially  higher  for  concrete  subjects 
than  for  abstract  subjects  the  difference  was  not  significant. 

In  addition  an  interaction  effect  between  conceptual  structure 
and  environmental  conditions s  significant  at  the  ten  percent  levels 
was  found  on  the  self  rating  measure.  The  findings  indicating  the 
importance  of  individual  differences  in  bringing  about  an  attitude 
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change  are  in  accord  with  the  findings  of  Suedfeld  (1963)  and 
Suedfeld  and  Vernon  (1966). 

In  considering  the  effect  of  conceptual  structure  on 
attitude  change  in  the  present  study  one  must  remember  that 
while  the  abstract  group  employed  is  certainly  on  the  abstract 
side  of  the  complexity  continua  it  does  not  occupy  the  extreme 
position.  The  group  employed  functioned  at  a  System  III  level. 
If  a  group  of  System  IV  subjects  had  been  used_,  an  even  greater 
difference  in  attitude  change  should  have  been  evident.  An 
increase  in  the  number  of  subjects  employed  may  also  have 
enhanced  the  expected  relationships. 

In  studying  attitude  change  another  factor  which 
must  be  considered  is  the  design  of  the  communication  itself. 

The  communication  employed  in  the  present  study  emphasized  those 
personality  traits  of  the  IAV  which  in  the  pre-experimental  test 
showed  the  greatest  amount  of  discrepancy  between  self  and  ideal 
self  ratings.  Also  the  communication  was  specifically  worded  so 
that  the  greatest  effect  would  presumably  occur  in  increased 
self  and  acceptance  of  self  ratings.  This  supposition  was  borne 
out  by  the  results.  Significant  changes  occurred  in  the  self 
and  acceptance  of  self  ratings  but  not  in  ideal  self  ratings. 
Significant  changes  also  occurred  in  the  discrepancy  score. 

These  changes  were  a  function  of  an  increase  in  self  ratings 
combined  with  relatively  little  change  in  ideal  self  ratings. 
This  indicates  that  the  specific  content  and  design  of  a 
communication  intended  to  affect  an  attitude  is  of  extreme 
importance.  It  may  have  been  that  Heinrichs'  lack  of  significant 
results  was  due  in  part  to  the  design  of  his  communication. 
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The  present  study  accomplished  a  significant  change 
in  a  very  strong  attitude  i.e.,  the  self  concept.  This  indicates 
that  other  strong  attitudes  or  well  established  behavior  patterns 
may  also  be  subject  to  change  under  conditions  of  sensory 
deprivation .  Thus,,  such  a  technique  combining  a  relevant 

V 

communication  and  sensory  deprivation  may  lend  itself  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  criminals  and  individuals  exhibiting  other 
anti-social  behavior  patterns . 

Further  research  however  5  necessary  to  determine 
if  such  an  induced  attitude  is  a  lasting  one.  The  work  of 
Heron  (1957)  gives  some  indication  that  a  lasting  effect  is 
possible.  After  exposure  to  propaganda  concerning  parapsychology ^ 
Heron’s  subjects  reported  experiencing  a  fear  of  ghosts  for 
several  days  after  the  experimental  session.  This  was 
however  an  incidental  finding.  No  experimental  work  specifically 
designed  to  test  the  permanence  of  such  an  attitude  change  has 
as  yet  been  reported.  The  permanence  of  such  a  change  is  of 
particular  importance  since  rehabilitation  work  depends  primarily 
on  a  permanent  self  concept  change. 

The  present  study  also  indicates  that  a  relatively  brief 
period  of  deprivation  is  as  effective  for  attitude  change  as  a  long 
period.  Both  Gibby  and  Adams  (1961)  and  the  present  author 
utilized  a  relatively  brief  deprivation  period  of  four  hours ^ 
while  Suedfeld  (1965)  and  Suedfeld  and  Vernon  (1966)  employed 
a  24  hour  period  to  achieve  an  attitude  change.  The  effectiveness 
of  a  brief  deprivation  period  is  further  supported  when  one 
considers  that  both  Gibby  and  Adams  (1961)  and  the  present  author 
worked  with  a  very  strong  attitude  while  the  Suedfeld  studies  dealt 
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with  a  neutral  attitude.,  The  ability  to  achieve  such  an 
attitude  change  in  a  brief  period  of  time  is  an  important 
practical  consideration  particularly  in  sensory  deprivation  work. 

Further  research  in  this  area  is  warranted.  The 
optimal  time  to  present  the  relevant  communication  during  the 
deprivation  period  is  of  importance  in  order  to  achieve  the 
most  significant  attitude  change.  The  establishment  of 
physiological  measures  of  stress  during  the  deprivation  period 
may  shed  light  on  this  problem.  Furthermore^  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  effects  of  deprivation  on  the  self  concept  as 
opposed  to  the  combined  effects  of  deprivation  and  the  communication. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  an  expansion  of  the  present  study 

i 

to  include  both  deprivation  and  non-deprivation  groups  who  were 
not  exposed  to  the  communication . 

Since  the  present  study  accomplished  a  positive  change 
in  a  well  established  attitude  it  is  of  importance  to  determine 
if  a  negative  change  in  such  an  attitude  can  also  be  accomplished. 

The  early  brainwashing  investigations  indicate  that  such  a 
change  is  possible  however  controlled  experimental  investigation 


must  also  be  undertaken  in  this  area. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Sentence  Completion  Test 

The  Sentence  CompletionTTes t  consists  of  the  following  six 

stems o  Each  stem  occupies  a  separate  page  in  the  test  booklet. 

Stems:  1.  When  I  am  in  doubt.... 

2.  Confusion  .... 

3 .  Rules  .... 

4.  Parents  .... 

5»  When  I  am  criticized  .... 

6.  When  others  criticize  me  .... 

The  following  instructions  were  printed  on  the  cover  of  the 

test  booklet: 

On  the  following  pages  are  six  sentence  stems.  Please 

complete  each  one  with  two  or  three  sentences.  The 

time  limit  on  this  task  is  ten  minutes. 

Guidelines  for  Scoring  the  Sentence  Completion  Test. 

Score  li  Response  could  be  generated  by  single  fixed  rulej  no 

alternative  interpretations  were  considered^  subtle  conditional 
changes  event  into  a  category  (inclusion  v  exclusion)  with 
a  degree  of  graduations  (shades  of  gr ay  and  continua)  are 
typically  generated  by  simple  structure. 

a.  Viewing  conflict.,  uncertainty  or  ambiguity  as  unpleasant  or 
as  a  flaw  or  weakness  in  people  or  functioning. 

b.  Seeking  fast  and  unambiguous  closure  or  resolution.,  and 
reacting  in  such  a  way  as  to  engage  internally  consistent 
processes  which  reduce  incongruity  or  dissonance. 

c.  Offering  a  specific  guide  or  rule  for  reducing  conflict. 

d.  Implying  that  an  absolute  solution  can  be  found. 

e.  Stating  that  effects  are  compartmentalized,  are  all  one  way 
or  all  another  way. 

f.  Presenting  only  one  side  of  a  problem  ignoring  differences 
and  similarities  with  other  views. 

Score  2.  When  the  response  signifies  a  qualification  of  an 

absolute  rule  but  is  not  clearly  identified  as  an  alternative 
interpretation. 
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APPENDIX  A  (con't) 

Score  3_»  Clear  representation  of  availability  of  alternative 
rule  structures  for  perceiving  the  event.  The  response 
must  indicate  the  simultaneous  generation  of  alternate  and 
different  perceptions  of  the  same  information.  It  also 
includes  a  conditional  rule  of  the  same  information.  It 
also  includes  a  conditional  rule  for  specifying  when  each 
interpretation  is  used. 

a.  Listing  similarities  and  differences  between  view5  without 
considering  relationships. 

b.  Specification  of  at  least  two  different  interpretations  of 
the  event  in  the  stem. 

c.  Presence  of  "either-or"  type  responses  expressing  a 
possible  conditional  rule  about  two  ways  of  categorizing. 

d.  Probability  statements  about  the  occurrence  of  different 
views  or  outcomes. 

e.  Reactions  against  absolutism  in  general  (implying  more  than 
one  view  is  not  necessarily  being  "anti"  particular  view 
which  could  indicate  a  low  level  fixed  rule  structure). 

f.  The  avoidance  of  dependency  on  external  imposition,,  i.e.3 
clearly  Implying  the  availability  of  alternatives. 

Score  4^  When  confident  that  the  response  implies  alternate 
interpretations  and  also  implies  that  both  can  interact,, 
but  the  interaction  is  expressed  as  qualification  rather 
than  as  the  emergence  of  comparison  rules. 

Score  Response  must  give  evidence  not  only  of  alternative 

interpretations  but  of  the  use  of  comparison  rules  for 
considering  the  joint  as  opposed  to  the  conditional  outcome 
of  these  different  perceptions.  At  this  level  differences 
can  be  held  in  focus  simultaneously  and  viewed  as  having 
interactive  eff ects ...  expresses  the  joint  operation  directly 
and  the  other  processes  must  be  inferred. 

a.  The  integration  of  two  conflicting  or  different  interpretations 
so  as  to  preserve  and  not  "ward  off"  the  conflict. 

b.  The  generation  of  various  meanings  of  alternate  perceptions 
e.g.  various  meanings  of  the  perception  of  conflicting  views 
about  a  person. 

c.  Evidence  that  the  completion  implies  the  ability  to  take  another 
person's  intentions  (or  perceptions)  into  account  and  to 
relate  different  perceptions  of  different  people. 
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APPENDIX  A  (con't) 

d=  Implication  that  one  1 s  behavior  is  effected  by  the  way 
another  behaves  as  in  a  give-and-take  strategy  game. 

e.  A  view  of  social  relationship  anchored  In  mutual 

responsibility  (as  opposed  to  fixed  beliefs  or  rules)  in 
which  each  person  can  "place  himself  in  the  other  person's 
shoes"  (relate  alternate  schema). 

Score  6:  Indication  of  the  simultaneous  operation  of 

alternatives  and  some  evidence  of  the  consideration  of 
functional  relations  between  them. 

Score  J_°.  Not  only  states  or  implies  that  alternative 

perceptions  occured  and  were  simultaneously  held  in  focus 
and  compared  but  also  indicates  that  the  outcomes  of 
various  comparisons  can  be  considered  In  producing 
causal  statements  about  the  functional  relations  between 
"ways  of  viewing  the  world,". . . 

a.  Conflicting  alternatives  which  we  viewed  as  leading  to 
new  organizations  and  information. 

b.  The  utilization  of  alternatives  through  exploratory  action 
in  order  to  obtain  new  information. 

c.  Generation  of  functional  relations  between  alternatives. 

d.  Consideration  of  relationships  among  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  sides  of  a  problem  or  question  and 
the  development  of  relationships  between  alternate  reasons 
as  to  why  these  differences  and  similarities  exist.  The 
production  of  more  "connectedness"  and  between  alternatives 
by  theorizing  as  to  why  these  reasons  exist. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Index  at  Adjustment  and  Values  Test  Booklet 
SELF  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  IAV 

There  is  a  need  for  each  of  us  to  know  more  about  ourselves,, 
but  seldom  do  we  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  ourselves  as  we 
are  or  as  we  would  like  to  be.  On  the  following  page  is  a 
list  of  terms  that  to  a  certain  degree  describe  people .  Take 
each  term  separately  and  apply  it  to  yourself  by  completing  the 
following  sentence: 

I  AM  A  (AN)  _ PERSON. 

The  first  word  In  the  list  is  academic,  so  you  would  substitute 
this  term  in  the  above  sentence.  It  would  read--I  am  an 
academic  person. 


Then  decide  HOW  MUCH  OF  THE  TIME  this  statement  is  like  you,  i.e., 
is  typical  or  characteristic  of  you  as  an  individual,  and  rate 
yourself  on  a  scale  from  one  to  five  according  to  the  following  key. 

1.  Seldom,  is  this  like  me. 

2.  Occasionally,  this  is  like  me. 

3.  About  half  of  the  time,  this  is  like  me . 

4.  A  good  deal,  of  the  time,  this  is  like  me. 

5.  Most  of  the  time,  this  Is  like  me. 

Select  the  number  beside  the  phrase  that  tells  how  much  of  the 
time  the  statement  is  like  you  and  insert  it  in  Column  I  on  the 
next  page. 

EXAMPLE :  Beside  the  term  ACADEMIC,  number  two  is  inserted  to 

indicate  that--occasionally ,  I  am  an  academic  person. 

Now  go  to  Column  II.  Use  one  of  the  statements  given  below 
to  tell  HOW  YOU  FEEL  About  yourself  as  described  in  Column  I. 

1.  I  very  much  dislike  being  as  I  am  in  this  respect. 

2.  I  dislike  being  as  I  am  in  this  respect. 

3.  I  neither  dislike  being  as  I  am  nor  like  being  as 
I  am  in  this  respect. 

4.  I  like  being  as  I  am  in  this  respect. 

5.  I  like  very  much  being  as  I  am  in  this  respect. 

You  will  select  the  number  beside  the  statement  that  tells  how 
you  feel  about  the  way  you  are  and  insert  the  number  in  Column  II. 

EXAMPLE:  In  Column  II  beside  the  term  ACADEMIC,  number  one  is 

inserted  to  indicate  that  I  dislike  very  much  being  as  I  am  in 
respect  to  the  term  academic.  Note  that  being  as  I  am  always  refers 
to  the  way  you  described  yourself  in  Column  I. 

Finally,  go  to  Column  III;  using  the  same  term,  complete  the 
following  sentence: 
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APPENDIX  B  (con't) 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE  A  (AN)  _ _  PERSON 

Then  decide  HOW  MUCH  OF  THE  TIME  you  would  like  this  trait  to  be 
characteristic  of  you  and  rate  yourself  on  the  following  five 
point  scale. 


1.  Seldom ,  would  I  like  this  to  be  me. 

2.  Occasionally 3  I  would  like  this  to  be  me. 

3 o  About  half  of  the  time,,  I  would  like  this  to  be  me. 
4.  A  good  deal  of  the  time,  I  would  like  this  to  be  me. 
5«  Most  of  the  time ,  I  would  like  this  to  be  me. 

You  will  select  the  number  beside  the  phrase  that  tells  how  much 
of  the  time  you  would  like  to  be  this  kind  of  a  person  and 
insert  the  number  in  Column  III. 

EXAMPLE ;  In  column  III  beside  the  term  ACADEMIC ,  number  5  is 
inserted  to  indicate  that  most  of  the  time.,  I  would  like  to  be 
this  kind  of  person. 

Start  with  the  word  ACCEPTABLE  and  fill  in  Column  I,  II ,  and  III, 
before  going  on  to  the  next  word.  There  is  no  time  limit.  Be 
honest  with  yourself  so  that  your  description  will  be  a  true 
measure  of  how  you  look  at  yourself. 
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APPENDIX  B  (con’t) 


Name _ _ _ _ Age _ Sex 


I 

II 

III 

I 

a. 

ac  ademlc 

25. 

meddlesome 

1. 

acceptable 

26. 

merry 

2. 

accurate 

27. 

mature 

3. 

alert 

28. 

nervous 

4. 

ambitious 

29. 

normal 

5- 

annoying 

30. 

optimistic 

6 . 

busy 

31. 

poised 

7  o 

calm 

32. 

purposeful 

8. 

charming 

33. 

reasonable 

9. 

clever 

34. 

reckless 

10  0 

competent 

35. 

responsible 

11  0 

confident 

36. 

sarcastic 

o 

OJ 

1 — 1 

considerate 

37. 

sincere 

13- 

cruel 

38. 

stable 

14. 

democratic 

39. 

studious 

15. 

dependable 

_ 

40. 

successful 

16 . 

economical 

4i . 

s  tubborn 

17. 

efficient 

42. 

tactful 

o 

CO 

i — 1 

fearful 

43. 

teachable 

19. 

friendly 

44. 

useful 

20  o 

f  ashionable 

45. 

worthy 

21. 

helpful 

46. 

broad-minded 

22. 

intellectual 

47. 

businesslike 

23. 

kind 

48. 

competitive 

24. 

logical 

49. 

fault-finding 
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APPENDIX  B  ( con  1 1 ) 


Directions  for  Scoring  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values 

The  scores  of  the  Index  are  obtained  by  adding  each  of 
the  three  columns  and  by  finding  the  sum  of  the  differences  between 
Column  I  and  Column  III,  summed  without  regard  for  sign. 

Discrepancy  Score.  The  discrepancy  score  is  the  total 
of  the  difference  between  the  self-concept  (Column  I)  and  the 
ideal  self  ratings  (Column  III). 

Note  the  differences  between  Column  I  and  Column  III  ratings  and 
write  these  differences  in  a  fourth  column  to  the  right  of 
Column  III.  Disregard  the  signs  of  the  differences  and  total 
this  fourth  column  to  obtain  the  discrepancy  score. 

Reversing  negative  traits.  Before  adding  Column  I 
and  III,  the  rating  on  negative  traits  must  be  reversed  so 
they  have  meanings  comparable  to  the  ratings  on  the  positive 
traits.  To  illustrate  suppose  a  subject  places  a  1  in  Column  I 
for  the  trait  "cruel”.  This  means  that  he  is  saying,  "Seldom 
am  I  a  cruel  person."  Since  this  is  a  negative  trait  he  has 
given  himself  the  highest  possible  rating-comparable  to  a 
rating  of  5  on  a  positive  trait  such  as  "dependable."  For 
the  total  score  on  Column  I  (or  Column  III)  to  reflect  that  a 
1  on  a  negative  trait  is  a  high  rating,  the  1  should  be  changed 
to  a  5*  Similarly,  a  2  on  a  negative  trait  should  be  changed  to 
a  4,  a  3  remains  the  same,  a  4  becomes  a  2,  and  a  5  becomes 
a  1.  For  most  people,  items  5  (annoying),  13  (cruel),  l8  (fearful), 
25  (meddlesome),  28  (nervous),  34  (reckless),  36  (sarcastic), 

4l  (stubborn),  and  49  (fault  finding)  are  negative  traits  and 
the  ratings  in  Columns  I  and  III  should  be  reversed  before 
adding  these  columns. 

More  exactly,  a  negative  trait  is  defined  as  any  trait 
with  a  negative  discrepancy  between  Columns  I  and  III,  or  a 
trait  with  a  1  or  2  rating  in  Columns  I  and  III  and  a  35  4, 
or  5  rating  on  Column  II.  In  practice,  little  difference  in 
total  scores  results  when  the  Column  I  and  III  rating  of 
items  5,  13,  18,  25j  34,  4l,  and  49  are  reversed  for  all  subjects 
and  this  is  the  recommended  practice  when  testing  large  groups 
of  subjects.  One  note  of  emphasis.  Ratings  in  Column  II  are 
not  reversed  since  these  are  not  affected  by  the  negative¬ 
positive  nature  of  the  trait. 

After  the  negative  traits  have  been  reversed.  Columns 
I,  II,  and  III  may  be  summed  and  these  are  the  self-concept, 
acceptance-of -self ,  and  concept  of  the  ideal  self  scores, 
respectively . 
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APPENDIX  C 

Communication 

Time  4  Minutes 

To  help  relieve  the  boredom  which  you  may  be 
experiencing,,  we  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  finding  out 
some  of  the  results  of  the  personality  and  attitude  tests  you 
have  taken  so  far  this  year.  Our  tests  have  told  us  quite  a 
bit  about  you.  Many  of  your  problems  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
you  do  not  see  yourself  as  a  worthwhile  person.  There  is  a 
big— difference  between  the  way  you  see  yourself  and  the  way  you 
actually  are.  You  see  yourself  as  an  inconsiderate  person  and 
do  not  have  confidence  in  your  abilities  or  in  your  dealings 
with  other  people.  But  this  picture  of  yourself  is  false.  Because 
your  opinion  of  yourself  is  at  a  lower  level  than  others  you 
feel  that  you  do  not  have  the  ability  to  get  things  done,,  and 
that  you  are  not  accepted  too  well  by  other  people.  You  can 
be  calm  in  a  crisis  and  react  in  an  intelligent  manner  to  almost 
all  situations.  All  of  these  difficulties  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  doubt  your  own  ability  and  so  you  cannot  see  yourself 
as  a  real.,  worthwhile  person.  You  must  learn  to  see  yourself 
more  as  other  people  see  you.,  as  the  person  that  you  really  are,, 
as  one  who  can  be  an  individual  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word-- 
a  person  who  can  achieve  and  a  person  who  does  have  positive 
qualities.  You  do  not  need  to  feel  helpless  in  any  situation. 

You  are  a  person  in  your  rights  you  can  be  confident  and  stand  on 
your  own  two  feet.  You  should  not  and  need  not  be  afraid  of 
failing  in  anything  for  you  have  the  ability  to  achieve  your  goals. 
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AFPENDIX  C  (con't) 

As  a  result  of  past  experience  you  see  yourself  as  an  unworthy 
person--one  who  is  afraid  to  achieve  things--one  who  is  afraid 
to  be  a  truly  confident  person.  You  actually  are  a  mature 
considerate  person^  and  so  do  not  need  to  feel  that  the  other 
people  will  find  fault  with  you.  You  do  have  the  ability  to  see 
yourself  realistically  as  a  worthwhile  person-~a  person  who 
is  able  to  achieve  his  goals  in  life.  You  do  have  the  ability 
and  desire  to  grow  more  confident^  to  overcome  parts  of  you 
which  are  childish  and  so  to  be  a  more  mature  person.  You  need 
not  see  yourself  anymore  as  an  inconsiderate  person  who  cannot 
achieve  but  rather  you  can  see  yourself  as  a  confident  mature 
person . 
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APPENDIX  D 


Summary  of  the  Analyses  of  Variance 


Self  Rating 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Ab  s  tr  ac  t  -  Cone  r  e  te 

140.3 

1 

140.3 

1.57 

Deprivation 

427.8 

1 

427.8 

4,77 

PC  05 

Interaction 

318.7 

1 

318,7 

3.57 

PC10 

Within 

2507.4 

28 

89 . 6 

Acceptance  of  ; 

Self 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Abs  tract- Concrete 

32 , 0 

1 

32,0 

- 

Deprivation 

925.1 

1 

925.1 

5.83 

P<.  05 

Interaction 

110,1 

1 

110,1 

- 

Within 

4442 . 8 

28 

158,7 

Ideal  Self 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Abs  tract -Concrete 

225.9 

1 

225.9 

1.64 

Deprivation 

42.9 

1 

42,9 

- 

Interaction 

131.8 

1 

131.8 

f. 

Within 

3953.9 

28 

137.6 

Discrepancy 

Score 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Abs tract -Concrete 

8,1 

1 

8,1 

- 

Deprivation 

276,2 

1 

276,2 

3.07 

P<.10 

Interaction 

577.8 

1 

577.8 

6,4l 

p<.  05 

Within 

2523.8 

28 

90,1 
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